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their nature; the last less so; but in all three Arme-
nians excel.

And firstly, in agriculture. This has been of all times
a staple Armenian pursuit, and is still followed by about
two-thirds of the nation. In their hamlet-dwellings,
and in the general appurtenances of village life, the
Armenians are in most respects. less neat, less compact,
so to speak, than are the Turkish or Turkoman peasants
around them; but their tillage labour is persevering and
good; their hamlet arrangements contain the germs of
municipalities; the country population thrives, and,
unlike the Greek, has 110 great tendency of gravitation
towards large towns or to the coast. Very amusing it
is to pass an evening with these rustics. A cottage is
cleared out and assigned to the guest, a one-roomed
cottage, of course, with a low earth-divan on either side,
and a fire-place at the further end; on, or rather let
into the walls, are countless wooden cupboards, carved
with some pretension to taste ; at the lower end of the
dwelling, near the entrance, is an undefined space,
where agricultural implements, mostly broken, large
earthen pots, and other rustic utensils stand or lie ; the
inner or raised floor is matted, the divans spread with
faded shreds of carpet, the wooden roof is black with
smoke. All denotes a comfortable untidiness, or an
untidy comfortableness, a sufficiency of everything, dirt
included; but fastidiousness is out of place in a tra-
veller. So we take our corner seat of a fireside dignity,
propped on. venerable and slightly decaying cushions,
probably of faded red silk; and we may recognise the
advantage of Christian over Mahometan lodgings in the
absence of the dim burning lamp common to the latter,
here advantageously replaced by two huge wooden
candlesticks, borrowed from the church hard by for the
nonce, and surmounted by large, shapeless, dirty tallow